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WHAT THE HISTORIAN 
DEMANDS OF THE LIBRARIAN 


RUTH ALLAN 


1 aM to add a further ingredient to the historical cocktail which is 
being served to you this evening — and I am not sure whether my 
contribution mixes very well with the other items. However to reduce 
the confusion I shall limit myself to one topic — what you, as lib- 
rarians, can do about historical records. I was heartened this after- 
noon to hear of the progress of your survey of local body records, 
and also of your proposed union catalogue of manuscripts. As 
librarians in this land of the sacred racehorse are seldom underworked 
and overpaid, it is with some trepidation that I dare to suggest any 
addition to the burdens you already carry; but the precarious state of 
the material of New Zealand history forces me to appeal to you 
to an extent which would not be necessary in other places where 
the State takes more interest in the preservation of historical 
records. The peculiarity of New Zealand conditions requires you 
to do rather more jor the preservation of documents than would 
be expected of a librarian overseas. In this sense | am thinking of 
Mrs. Allan, who was formerly on the staff of the Historical Branch, 
Department of Internal Affairs, gave this address in the session on The 


Provision of Materials for the Historian. 
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the librarian in a municipal library rather than in special muscums 
and institutions; and | am thinking of what he can do for the records 
of the district served by his library. For once you get out beyond 
the four main centres, there are few institutions other than municipal 
libraries which can house and care for the records of their district. 
If the government had adequate storage for its own records, if it 
showed any appreciation of the size of the problem, if it had a scheme 
for local branches of the government archives in the larger towns, then 
your share in this task would be smaller. But persuading the govern- 
ment to make proper provision even for its own records is like trying 
to push an elephant along a road he doesn’t wish to take. He moves, 
but the progress is very slow. It looks as if the Library Association 
will have to give a lead to the government instead of vice versa. You 
have already taken the initiative in organizing a survey of local body 
records — for which, of course, you have the government's blessing. 
It may well be that you will be called on increasingly for technical 
advice on records held by district government offices and local bodies. 
Mr. Rogers can give you an idea of the problem there. 


I shall go on to discuss what you can do for unofficial records, but 
please remember that both official and unofficial records are equally 
important, and are complementary to each other. In both the destruc- 
tion which has gone on in the past century has been on a colossal 
scale. We have no tradition of respect for the past. The problem 
in New Zealand is not yet at the stage of “What shall we preserve?’, 
but rather, ‘Can we get anything preserved at all?’. Our losses by 
fire and neglect are shameful. Not many depositories in New Zealand 
are crammed with valueless material, though a few are crammed with 
excellent material for which more space should be found. It is import- 
ant that we should care for what has survived, all the more so because 
there is so little of it. 


THE EMpty PERIOD OF NEW ZEALAND HISTORY 


On the whole our early period is more richly endowed with diaries 
and letters than the middle period, after the sixties. The period from 
1865 - 1913 is a blank one for official records, owing to a series of 
fires crowned by the Hope Gibbons fire. It is also true that some 
families who hold old papers see nothing interesting in them after 
the end of the Maori Wars. People often realize that the beginning 
of a country is of historic interest, and that age may increase the 
value of a document. But they do not always realize that history is 
a continuous thing, and that more recent records are also important. 
You must provide for the historian of the future as well as for the 
one of today. There is an empty period of New Zealand history from 
the seventies until the Great War — empty of records. Biographers 
at present writing lives of Seddon and of P=mber Reeves have difficulty 
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in finding anything written by these politicians. The gaps cannot be 





ims filled. You as librarians would do history a great service if you 
rds would make it your policy to collect original records, printed and 
nd unprinted, which are still held in your district. When you are unable 
pal to take them over yourself, perhaps you can persuade those who own 
ict. them to take care of them. Documents of national importance should 
it be housed in national institutions and scientific papers are best housed 
me in museums which specialize in the subject concerned. But there are 
ren | many valuable records, mainly of local interest, which should remain 
m- in local institutions in the districts to which they refer. They lose by 
ing ) being transplanted from their natural surroundings. These local records 
ves, should be your special concern. 
_ F You are the best people to take over district records. Under present 
fou conditions you are often the only people who can do so. You have 
ody a building, you have technical training, and you have a standard of 
ing. professional ethics. Historical Societies and Early Settlers Associations 
a i often do not make good custodians. They stir up enthusiasm, and 
_ help promote an attitude of respect for documents, but they usually 
do really valuable work only when they co-operate with a local library 
but i or museum. They have no proper training in the care of documents, 
ally and unwittingly do dreadful things. They paste items into albums with 
uc- bad paste, they bind incomplete items in a series together without 
ssal leaving space for missing numbers, they break up collections, they 
lem lend material out without keeping a proper account of the transaction. 
e?’, I even met a surgeon in one society who had read in some publication 
by that in America, if a document was too big to be put away unfolded, 
and custodians had no hesitation in cutting the document into pieces of 
vith the right size to make it fit. He was therefore ready to carve up 
ort- documents with the same ease as he carved stomachs. Perhaps a 
juse Society does none of these things; but it does not arrange its material 
well, does not sort it properly. If the labour is both voluntary and 
unpaid, the chances are that the material is not available for inspection 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; so that anyone wanting to consult it would 
have to make special arrangements. Sometimes societies cannot be 
| trusted to have an objective approach. They may confuse scandal with 
‘ history, and try to keep the titbits in limited circulation. There is also 
_— a danger from the changing personnel of committees. A committee 
rom fs may seek technical advice, and have the good sense to follow it, and 
+ of do some good work. Then some eccentric comes on to the committee 
— and undges much of the good work of his predecessors. Documents, 
fter in fact, need trained custodians. 
ling 
the } 
y is THE VANISHING PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
ant. 
the I think the heyday of the private collector of manuscripts in New 
rom Zealand is over. In the old days when libraries were inadequate and 
hers disinterested, private collectors performed a valuable service by saving 
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much excellent material from destruction. Some of our more notable 
libraries have been built up by private collectors like Dr. Hocken and 
Alexander Turnbull. Other libraries have received valuable gifts. In 
the long run historians have greatly benefitted from the activities of 
the private collector. But in this age which Mr. Miller labels that of 
the common man, professional men have less time and money for the 
expensive hobby of collecting. Moreover collectors have this draw- 
back: they do not always make their material easily accessible to 
others in their lifetime. There are notable exceptions to this. But it 
is perhaps expecting too much of human nature to demand that a 
man who has spent a large sum of money for an item or who has 
devoted years to wheedling a diary out of a family, should hand over 
his treasure freely to any historian who knocks at his door. 


Business firms often hold records of value, and you would do well 
to visit likely firms in your district. Too often companies do not 
appreciate the value of their records, which they destroy freely once 
they are no longer needed for current operations. Banks and other 
lending institutions may impose restrictions on the use of their material, 
because they must be discreet about the affairs of their clients. If such 
restrictions are imposed, they must be respected. The important thing 
is to save what you can. My own experience is that records held by 
companies suffer more from the threat of destruction than they do 
from limitations dictated by discretion. 


FAMILY PAPERS 


You should also approach families who own valuable papers. The 
right of families to retain their own papers is undeniable, and so, of 
course, is their right to restrict their use. There is no doubt about that. 
It is just unfortunate that when families hold records of national 
importance that they can destroy them or refuse access to them. 
Most family records are destroyed because the family considers them 
so much junk. We are all familiar with the bonfire which relatives 
hold a few weeks after the funeral of an older member of the family. 
Such fires are deliberate. Others are accidental. Sometimes papers 
are left in attics and outhouses where water and rats do their work. 
Sometimes families quarrel, and one party burns the papers to prevent 
another from seeing them. Sometimes papers are burned because the 
contents are considered too scandalous — and the family skeleton, 
complete with cupboard, is destroyed. People do not realize the im- 
portance of the integrity of a collection. Relatives may divide it among 
them, they may lend parts until much is scattered and lost. 





From the historian’s point of view it is often difficult to get intelli- 
gent access to records held by families. Some families are very 
enlightened. They leave you alone with the documents, and they help 
all they can. Modern historians don’t want to take originals home. 
They might have a fire themselves. But they want to look at the 
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records, and to be allowed to have some copied. Approaching families 
can be a frustrating business. You must crawl on your belly, and beg. 
You may be asked for your pedigree. | am always so ashamed that 
I cannot produce a prime minister or four generations of sheep 
station Owners in my ancestry. If you are one of the élite, you will 
probably be made welcome, but it will be assumed that you will use 
great discretion in publishing. If you are an outsider your reception 
is less sure. Of course, hosts may have reasons to be suspicious. 
Some historians in the past did not hesitate to borrow items they had 
no intention of returning. I believe our honesty is improving. 

The historian must visit a family at its convenience. The children 
may have measles, or the hostess be indisposed. When you do go, you 
may find that several elderly ladies have been invited to inspect you 
over a polite cup of tea. While you genteely fork a piece of sponge, 
and talk sweet nothings, you see on a table all sorts of old diaries 
which you obviously won't have time to read. You will be shown 
little bits here and there, and told about others. Your hostess is acting 
from the best of intentions, but doesn’t understand what you want. 
Possibly she will produce some typed extracts made by herself. These 
will almost certainly have corrected grammar and spelling. Passages 
considered uninteresting or unsafe may have been omitted. Or the 
hostess is garrulous, and tells you many inaccurate family legends. 
Some times you are allowed to inspect all the records, and to use 
what you like. In other cases your notes are heavily censored. 
Poverty often ranks with crime as an unmentionable, which is foolish 
when you consider the serious depressions New Zealand has experi- 
enced. Usually the misdemeanours of members of a family are of 
no interest whatever to the historian, who is not a muckraker. The 
incidence of certain types of crime at different periods may interest 
him, but the names of the criminals are often of little importance. 
You can be discreet about names and still make your point, in many 
cases; in others it is necessary to give the name to give a story any 
significance, 

We all find it difficult to be impersonal about our ancestors. We 
tend to bask in the reflected glory of their achievements, and to conceal 
their failings. I don’t know whether this delicacy of feeling stems 
from intellectual timidity or from intellectual hypocrisy, but its roots 
are deep. The access to papers in undoubtedly easier when they are 
held by an institution, 

You will find the acquisition of papers a ticklish business, although 
you have the prestige of an institution behind you. Donors may 
impose conditions which you must honour, but try to persuade them 
to make all the material available after their death, if not before. If 
you cannot get the originals, get copies, if possible true copies. If 
sections must be omitted, show where the omissions occur. Having 
acquired the documents, you must arrange fireproof and ratproof 
accommodation for them, even if you can only afford a cupboard 
lined with asbestos. Make them as safe as you can. 
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WHAT THE RESEARCH WORKER WANTS IN A LIBRARY 


On the technical side, | would plead for a few minimum conditions 
of work for the research worker. | don’t expect too much. First, 
please keep records moderately clean. Cover them, either with brown 
paper and string, or in cardboard boxes, if your funds are limited. 
1 must admit that the filthiest records | have handled have been 
government records. Some have been so thick with rat dirt that I 
felt ill. One of my colleagues once found the remains of a dead cat 
on the records he was consulting in a government cellar. When | 
was a starry-eyed young graduate in my first research job, I accepted 
all the grime as part of the romance of the job, but grime loses its 
attraction as one grows older. How often have I said, ‘1 must wear 
my old clothes today — I’m going to the library.’ 


Second, please give the research worker a quiet corner with a table 
and chair, where he won't be disturbed by book borrowers chattering 
about their daily affairs. Have the table near a good light. It is very 
tiring to have to stand for hours, or to work squatting on the floor. 


Third, please sort your records. | know that with the present staff 
resources that you cannot undertake any extensive indexing, but it 
would help if you could sort your records, and give a brief list of 
contents with inclusive dates. So many libraries have a little black 
hole of Calcutta somewhere out the back, furnished with boxes of 
unsorted papers. 


Fourth, in certain circumstances, please allow the research worker 
to consult your newspaper and periodical stacks. Many of you do 
this already. Research workers realize that you cannot allow a free- 
for-all, and that great confusion would prevail if people had free 
access to the stacks. But in the case of periodicals, when a research 
worker wants to search through the volumes of several years quickly, 
he feels an awful cad asking a librarian for first one heavy tome and 
then another, especially when he knows they must be carried a long 
distance and up stairs. 


And, finally, please find out what copying facilities are available in 
your town. Travelling is expensive, and historians like to have records 
copied quickly, and if possible cheaply. 


1 don’t want you to think that I am grousing or ungrateful. I have 
been well served in the past. Any research worker would agree that 
you give your services willingly to the limits of your staff resources. 
You are already doing a great deal for us. Your book interloan service 
helps us enormously. I am asking you to adopt the policy of collecting 
local historical records because, under our present conditions, you are 
the only people who can do that. If we are indifferent to the material 
of our history, our claim to culture is slender indeed. I therefore ask 
you to garner while you may. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE COMMITTEE 


THe resolution passed on this subject by the meeting of the Local 
Authorities’ Section at the Nelson Conference was: “That it be a 
recommendation to Council that during the coming year a report be 
prepared outlining a scheme which can be put into operation tor 
co-operation between local authorities in the provision of library 
service.” Council referred this resolution to the Committec. 

The Committee does not feel that at this stage it can offer a full 
report on the subject, which would be of general application to all 
areas, but prefers to indicate to local authorities some of the ways in 
which co-operation has been tried in various places in New Zealand, 
and which may be useful in future development. The Committee 
would like to emphasize at the outset that the problem is primarily 
one of local authorities developing a sufficient spirit of willingness 
to co-operate. From the strictly library-technical point of view, there 
are, in fact, no difficulties in the way of increased inter local-body 
co-operation in the provision of library service. The difficulties do 
arise in finding a method of joint administration and joint financing 
of a library serving more than one authority. This is referred to 
below. The various ways tried which are outlined below are mainly 
applicable to different types of area. The basic problem in the way 
of outlining a scheme is that every area or region of New Zealand 
has its own problems which may not be generally applicable to all, 
and the question of providing a better-integrated library service is 
obviously different, for instance, in urban and metropolitan areas and 
in rural areas. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
The following are two examples of what has been done: 


(1) Dunedin. There is an arrangement between the Duedin 
City Council and the West Harbour Borough Council whereby the 
residents of the latter may use the facilities of the Dunedin Public 
Library oh the same terms as residents of the city. The West Harbour 
Council pays a sum representing approximately 1/- per head of 
population (in round figures £100 for a population of 2,000), which 
sum is held to represent a token payment for book service at the 
Dunedin Public Library: no direct service is given within the West 
Harbour Borough itself. This same arrangement was also offered to 
other local councils within the Dunedin area—e.g., St. Kilda, Green 
Island, Mosgiel Borough, Peninsula County—if they wished to take 
advantage of it, but none of them has yet done so. 
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(2) Lower Hutt - Petone. These two adjoining authorities, which 
form a single conurbation, have had since the end of 1951, a 
reciprocal scheme for the interchange of tickets, i.c., a Petone resident 
may borrow books at the Lower Hutt Public Library, and vice-versa, 
while a certain amount of direct interloan is done between the two 
libraries. This is co-operation on perhaps the lowest level, but one 
which might be applicable in other areas where there are adjacent 
city or borough councils which both provide library service. 


(3) Hutt Valley. Approaches made in 1952 by the Eastbourne 
Borough Council and the Hutt County Council to the Lower Hutt 
City Council were responded to with an offer to discuss a scheme 
either on the lines of the Dunedin-West Harbour arrangement giving 
service to the residents of the council areas concernd at the Lower 
Hutt Public Library on a similar per capita payment; or the provision 
of service at the areas concerned on payment of a higher figure 
approximating the per capita cost of service to city residents by the 
Lower Hutt City Council. Neither of the two councils which had 
made the initial enquiries pursued the matter any further. 

These three actual and mooted examples of co-operation show 
the lines on which an approach may be made in certain metropolitan 
and urban areas. The Christchurch and Dunedin areas, for example, 
might, provided the spirit of willingness to co-operate is there, be able 
to extend their services on the lines of the arrangement already made 
in Dunedin, and the projected extension suggested in the Hutt Valley 
would still seem to be a valid approach for all of them, as well as for 
future relationships between Wellington and the rapidly growing town- 
ships on the West Coast as far as Paraparaumu to the north. 


PROBLEM IN AUCKLAND 


The case of another metropolitan area, Auckland, is rather 
different, as the fundamental weakness is a multiplicity of purely urban 
authorities, rather than, as in the case of the others, the urban ‘sprawl’ 
extending into the surrounding counties (although this does exist in 
Auckland also). Many of the borough councils in the Greater Auck- 
land area, of course, provide no library service at present. It has 
been evident in recent months that the problem of local government 
in the Greater Auckland area is being seriously studied with a view to 
overcoming its present weaknesses; and current investigations are 
upparently centred on the two-tier system of local government in 
Toronto (where it is a very recent development). There, a metro- 
politan council exists alongside 13 separate local councils, the metro- 
politan council exercising authority over town-planning, transport, 
parks, sewerage, water supply, roads, housing, etc. The local councils 
still control other functions—e.g. police, fire protection—which would 
also seem to be a suitable sphere for metropolitan control. Whatever 
form of local government is devised in Auckland to suit the area’s 
needs—assuming that it can overcome the almost inevitable opposition 
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of local jealousy—some form of metropolitan authority would appear 
an obvious development, and while it can be expected to take care of 
the things which do loom large in local government, such as water 
supply, sewerage, transport, etc., it might not bother itself with public 
libraries, unless the claims for inclusion within its functions were 
strongly pressed at an early stage. The Committee believes that such 
a metropolitan authority would be the best body to provide an integ- 
rated library service for Greater Auckland, one which had a large, 
existing, well-developed central library at its heart, and able to give a 
more efficient and satisfactory service than if each of the existing 
twenty-two separate authorities in Greater Auckland were to provide 
or attempt to provide its own service. 


RURAL AREAS 


These are more properly described, perhaps, as rural-urban areas, 
since they include most of the secondary cities and larger towns in 
New Zealand. Comparatively few counties provide library service on 
their own. Among them may be mentioned the pioneer service, that 
of the Mackenzie County, one of the more isolated areas of New 
Zealand, which operates a postal service from Fairlie. Others in the 
South Island include Murchison, Inangahua, Eyre and Kaikoura 
Counties (all of which have no boroughs within their boundaries) 
and the Takaka County with the Takaka Town District together. The 
outstanding North Island examples are Eltham and Wairoa, which 
co-operate with the boroughs of the same name in providing library 
service. 


Outside the metropolitan areas, most towns of a sizeable nature 
have their own libraries, most of them providing free service (although 
there are a number of notable exceptions to this among the larger 
ones in this group), and in many cases they have quite a number of 
subscribers from outside their own city or borough limits. Most 
towns have a surrounding rural area, whose residents use the town as 
a market, business and shopping centre, and have reasonably ready 
and frequent access to their regional or area centre. (There is a recent 
interesting study in the New Zealand Geographer of the extent to which 
the residents of the surrounding areas use Oamaru as their centre. 
‘The Oamaru tributary region,’ by J. U. Macaulay. NZGeog 10:121- 
33 0°54). Oamaru Public Library has nearly a thousand non-resident 
subscribers. 


It is clear that the surrounding county area around the smaller 
towns has a close relationship with the town, and would indicate 
that co-operation between county and borough would be productive 
in the provision of library service to the rural areas. A number of 
boroughs and counties do co-operate in the provision of library service; 
the Eltham County and Borough have worked together under agree- 
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ment in this manner for some years, while the most recent example 
is the Wairoa County and Borough, which started a joint service in the 
town of Wairoa in September, 1954. It is to be administered by a 
joint committee, and the sharing of cost is in the proportion of 40 
(County): 60 (Borough). This would appear to be a fruitful scheme 
for further development in other areas, working towards the ultimate 
development, with state aid as at present given through the Country 
Library Service, of integrated regional services on a wider basis than a 
single county and borough which rely on the state aid granted to pro- 
vide anything approaching a reasonable standard of library service. 


CO-OPERATIVE BOOK-BUYING SCHEMES 


Another way in which local authorities have recently begun to 
co-operate may be mentioned. A number of small borough and 
county libraries in the South Island have embarked on a co-operative 
book-buying scheme, the object of which is to further the range of 
stock seen and held in each library and area. Three areas are working 
in this way—Greymouth Borough with Inangahua and Murchison 
Counties; Lyttelton, Kaiapoi and Rangiora; and Oamaru, Geraldine, 
and Palmerston, with the possibility of Mackenzie County (Fairlie) 
joining in later on. This scheme is being worked through the Country 
Library Service in Christchurch, which acts as a co-ordinating agent. 
Each of the participating libraries contributes a certain sum towards 
the scheme, in most cases £50 per annum; it orders its share through 
the CLS office which does main entry cataloguing and processing, 
hesides checking to avoid duplication within the one area. The order- 
ing library keeps the books for three months, then sends them on 
to the other libraries in its area in turn, receiving their books in return, 
while, when each lot of books has been to all the libraries in the area, 
it returns to the original ordering library which keeps them in its own 
collection. (Each library pays for the books it itself orders). In each 
area, one library keeps a record of all books in the area bought under 
the scheme. This scheme may be found to suit other groups of 
boroughs which are fairly close to each other, although it docs not 
actually extend service to those not now receiving it in the rural areas; 
in some cases, too, e.g. Geraldine, it by-passes larger cities or towns. 
presumably because the scale of their buying is so much larger, which 
would be nearer and quicker for such purposes as interloan, which is 
presumably the purpose of keeping the record of all books in each 
area, 


JOINT ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING 


It has not been the purpose of this report to outline a complete 
scheme for general application in the country, but to point out some 
of the ways which might be found useful in furthering the co-operation 
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of local authorities in providing library service. It is sufficiently 
evident that there are no technical difficulties as far as libraries them- 
selves are concerned in the way of further inter-local authority co- 
operation. The principal difficulty to be overcome is that referred 
to earlier in this report—finding a method of joint administration and 
joint financial control by the contributing local authorities. Where 
there are just two such authorities, the problem is more easily over- 
come than where there are several bodies concerned. It would seem 
that joint control is preferable to one authority merely contributing 
towards a library run by the other, as there is then a real interest in 
the library on the part of both bodies, who should be kept informed 
by their representatives on the joint committee. This is obviously of 
particular importance when financial matters, especially estimates, are 
under consideration. A budget from a joint committee on which 
both bodies are represented will be more acceptable than a demand 
from the controlling authority to the other local body for its share 
of the cost, even if this is in an agreed ratio. These considerations 
apply just as much in the case of more than two local bodies running 
a service, though if the number were to increase above, say, five, 
administrative difficulties might arise in the way of keeping all of 
them represented on the joint committee. 


SHARING THE COST 


The other important point is how the cost is to be shared. This 
will depend a great deal on the particular area concerned, and the type 
of service given. In some areas, the county residents have fairly ready 
access to their borough centre, and there is a case for reasonably 
equal proportions of the cost being borne by each authority. Where 
the county and borough are less homogeneous, the borough should 
pay a higher share. In other cases, it may eventually be found that 
a service jointly controlled by several authorities will provide, beside 
a central library in the main town, direct service to various smaller 
points: here the financial contributions should be more nearly equal. 
In other words, the method of sharing the cost depends upon the 
number of people served, their relative proportion between the local 
bodies concerned, and the type of service given—whether from a 
single point in the urban centre, or from other places in addition. This 
would apply to just two, or to a greater number of co-operating 
authorities, and it should be emphasized again that the pattern will 
vary frgm area to area and region to region throughout the country. 

What is chiefly necessary is the will to co-operate. Given that, 
adjoining local authorities should find in what has already been done 
in New Zealand sufficient pointers to the way to be followed in order 
that the groundwork may be laid for a more widely-integrated library 
service over the whole country. Even if the pattern, say, of Wairoa 
were repeated many times over the whole country where it is appro- 
priate to do so, we should only have started on our way to the ulti- 
mate goal—that every citizen of this country should have as far as 
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possible, whether he lives in town or country, the opportunity of 
enjoying an adequate library service. In the end, to ensure the holding 
of book stocks in each regional area in adequate supply in depth as 
well as number, the large city libraries must participate, and, in fact, 
will then find fulfilment in that their stocks will be fully used, more 
fully than they may now be used, because they will be drawn on by 
the population of a wider area than their immediate locality. 

In the meantime, then, local authorities and librarians can per- 
haps give their attention to their own areas, and see whether there is 
anything that can be done to improve library service over the whole 
area through the increased co-operation of local bodies. If the spirit 
of willingness is there, and if the importance of public libraries as the 
refuge of modern man from the mass media of communication is 
realized, the way can be found to do it. The Committee intends to 
go on studying this problem, and more particularly the incidence of 
state aid and the part it has to play in fostering the growth of local 
body co-operation for library purposes. 


(This report was received by Council at its meeting in Wanganui 
of 22nd February, 1955, and referred to the Local Authorities’ Section. 
This Section received it at its annual meeting, and decided that it 
should be circulated to all Local Authorities.) 
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TRAINING COURSE 
PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


REGULATIONS AND SYLLABUS 


Tue following Regulations and Syllabus for the Training Course 
Preliminary Examination were approved by Council at its meetings 
during the Conference in February of this year. They are printed here 
both for the information of intending candidates, and of members 
of the Association generally. 

Applications for admission to the 1955 examination close on Friday, 
Ist July, 1955. Copies of the syllabus and application forms are 
obtainable from the Secretary, NZLA, P.O. Box 5103, Wellington. 


REGULATIONS 


1. Admission to the NZLA Training Course, leading to the award 
of the NZLA Certificate is now open only to those who have passed 
the Preliminary Examination. 

2. Candidates for admission to the Preliminary Examination must 
(a) have passed their seventeenth birthday by the Ist January of the 

year in which they apply for admission; 

(b) be in regular paid employment for not less than 15 hours a 
week in a New Zealand library eligible for institutional member- 
ship of the NZLA and must have been working in such a library 
for four months by the closing date for examinations, Ist July; 

(c) have passed the School Certificate examination, the University 
Entrance examination or any recognized equivalent or higher 
general educational qualification; 

(d) be members of the New Zealand Library Association. 


3. The Preliminary Examination will be held in October cach year. 


4. Candidates for the examination must apply to the Secretary, New 
Zealand Library Association, P.O. Box 5103, Wellington, on or before 
Ist July. A form of entry will be provided which must be returned, 
together with the fee and membership subscription (if the candidate 
is not already a member of the Association) before the closing date. 

5. The Preliminary Examination will consist of two papers: 

(i)* Library service in New Zealand, 2 hours. 
(ii) Cataloguing and Classification, 1} hours. 
6. The fee for the Preliminary Examination is £1. 


7. Candidates who have not been able to present themselves for 
examination after payment of the fee cannot have that fee returned. 
In case of illness candidates may, on presentation of a satisfactory 
medical certificate, have the fee transferred for examination at a later 
date. 
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8. The results of the examination will be communicated to candi- 
dates, and the list of the successful candidates will be published in 
the official journal of the Association. Marks will not be given, and 
results will be divided only into two classes: Pass and Fail. No further 
details beyond those in the official communication can be given, and 
no correspondence can be entered into regarding individual cases. 

9. Candidates will be required to pass in both papers of the examina- 
tion. Although both papers will be marked separately no partial 
passes will be given, and a candidate who fails in one paper will be 
required to sit for both papers at the next examination. 


SYLLABUS 


Paper (a). Designed to supplement the in-training of juniors to 
their own library’s routines. Its intention is to give the student a 
picture of library service in New Zealand as a whole under three 
headings: 

Section |—description of the main types of library in New Zealand 

and the services they give. 

Section 2—the development of library service. 

Section 3—the organization of library co-operation and of library 

training. 

Section 4 lists thirteen reference books. Students will be expected 
t» be familiar with any five of these. 

During the year the student is recommended to read at least one 
of the books in Section 5 of the Reading List, and some of the books 
they discuss. 


READING LIST 


(The abbreviation NZL refers to New Zealand Libraries, the official 
bulletin of the Association) 


1. Carnell, E. J. Library administration. Grafton, 1947. Chapt. 1, 


pp. 1-9. 
Collins, C. W. The university library in New Zealand today, in 
NZL 17:71-9. 


Cowey, H. B. Oamaru public library, in NZL 17:89-92 My ‘S54. 

Fenwick, H. Hospital library service in a King Country town, in 
NZL 15:38-41 Mr °52. 

Grayburn, P. A. Work with schools, in NZL 12:153-5 Jl °49.. 

Leatham, E. H. A departmental library system, in NZL 12:6-10 
Ja-F °49, 

Leatham, E. H. Special libraries, problems and _ solutions, in 
NZL 17:153-7 Ag °54. 

Mercer, A. E., Those “B” libraries .. . in NZL 14:256-62 N ’51. 

Moor, D. The small public library . . . in NZL 13:11-16 Ja-F °S0. 

N.Z. National Library Service. Annual reports. To be found as 
separate items in many libraries and in N.Z. Parliament. 
Appendices to the journals . . . (H 32a). (any recent report). 
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Taylor, C. R. H. The service of the Alexander Turnbull Library, 
in NZL 17:81-5 My °54. 

Wright, E. The establishment of a library . . . in N.Z.L. 15:197- 
203 N °52. 

Wylie, D. M. Dunedin’s mobile library, in NZL 13:215-23 O °5S0. 

Wylie, D. M. Children’s and school library service, in NZL 
16:201-6 N °53. 


Alley, G. T. Canterbury adult rural education scheme, in NZL 
13:212-5 O °SO0. 

Collins, C. W. Survey to survey, in NZL 13:3-9 Ja-F 50. 

Harris, J. Library development in New Zealand, in NZLA Con- 
ference proceedings 16:16-25 °47. 

N.Z. National Library Service. Annual report for the year ending 
31st March, 1950. 


Bagnall, A. G. National library centre, in NZLA Conference 
Proceedings 16:31-40 °47. 

Collins, C. W. Co-operation the background, in NZLA Conference 
Proceedings 16:26-31 °47. 

Foote, S. M. The general training course, in NZL 13:158-63 
Ag °50 

NZLA. A message to local authorities. The association, 1952. 

NZLA Standing Committee on book resources. Interloan: rules 
and procedure .. . 1944. 

McEldowney, W. J. B.N.B. and C.B.1., in NZL 14:157-60 JI St. 


Students are expected to understand the scope of and how to use 

any five of the following reference works: 

Agricultural index. 

Art index. 

British national bibliography. 

Cumulative book index. 

Engineering index. 

Hocken, Thomas M. Bibliography of the literature relating to 
New Zealand. 

Index to New Zealand periodicals. 

Industrial arts index. 

International index to periodicals. 

New Zealand Official Yearbook. 

Readers’ Guide to periodical literature. 

Statesman’s yearbook. 

Whitaker, Joseph. Almanack. 


Allen, Walter. Reading a novel. Phoenix House, 1949. 

Belgion, M. Reading for profit. Penguin, 1945. 

Forster, E. M. Aspects of the novel. Arnold, 1949. 

Maugham, W. S. Ten novels and their authors. Heinemann, 1954. 

White, D. N. About books for children. NZCER in conjunction 
with NZLA, 1946. 
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Paner (b) 

1. Terms used in cataloguing and classification: The meaning of the 
following terms should be understood: author catalogue, subject cata- 
logue, dictionary catalogue, classified catalogue, main entry, added 
entry, title entry, joint author, corporate author, collation, heading, 
reference, series, notation, shelf list, call number, tracing. 


II. Use of a dictionary catalogue: Students are required to know 
how to use a dictionary catalogue, with special attention to the fol- 
lowing points: 

(a) Main entry. What word or words the main entry is under. See 
rules below. 


(b) Title entry. What kinds of titles will have entries. 


(c) Subject entry. How to find books on a particular subject. Here 
are included rules for general and specific entry, and the use of 
‘see’ and ‘see also’ references. 

(d) Arrangement of cards. General rules on the arrangement of a 
dictionary catalogue. Students must be able to arrange a collec- 
tion of author, title, and subject cards in their correct order. 

11. Cataloguing rules: Students are required to know the following 

rules. The number in brackets is the rule number in the A.L.A. 

Cataloging rules for author and title entry. 2d ed., 1949. 


(1) Works are entered under the real name of an author. If a writer 
writes under a pseudonym, entry is made under his real name if 
known, otherwise under the pseudonym. (Rule 1). 

(2) When there are two or more authors, entry is under the first, with 
added entry under the second. (Rule 3). 


(3) Anonymous works are entered under their author if this can be 
found, otherwise under title. (Rule 32). 


(4) Societies are entered under their name (with reference from 
place). (Rule 91). 


(5) Institutions are entered under the place (with reference from 
their name) except that institutions beginning with a proper noun 
or adjective are entered under the name of the institution (with 
reference from the name of place). (Rule 92). 

Note: Institutions differ from societies in that they are establish- 
ments, ¢.g., universities, libraries, schools, etc. 

(6) Authors with compound names are entered under the first part. 
English authors with prefixes are entered under the prefix. (Rules 
38 and 39). 

(7) Publication of a government department are entered under the 
country, with the department as subhead. (Rule 72). 

IV. Classification: Alternative questions will be given for students 


who use Dewey and for those who use some other system in their 
library. 
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(a) Dewey. Students should know the ten main classes and the main 
divisions of any three of the ten main classes. 

(b) Other systems. Students who do not use Dewey should be able 
to give an outline of the main classes of the scheme used, a note 
on the notation, and a simple assessment of the scheme. 


READING List 


Akers, S. G. Simple library cataloging. 3d ed. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1944, pp. 29-31; 61-76; 90-95; 150-165. or 
4th ed. pp. 35-37; 75-91; 98-103; 162-179. 

Howe, H. E. The catalog. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1929, p. 1-10. 

Jones, A. F. Elementary cataloguing. Gravesend, Philip, 1939. (if 
available; at WCIl IP WP WAi). 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NoTres ON MEETING OF 20TH ApRIL, 1955 


Present: H. G. Miller (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, 
A. G. Bagnall, E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, J. P. Sage, E. H. 
Wright, D. M. Wylie and the Secretary. 

Purchase of Property: Mr. Bacon gave a progress report on action 
taken since the last meeting. The only property which had been 
inspected was a house at 2 Crosby Terrace, priced at £3,500, and the 
agents had asked the association to give a decision about it by 21st 
April. A sketch plan of the house, and details of mortgages, Govern- 
ment valuation etc., were were considered. It was resolved that no 
further action be taken with regard to the property under considera- 
tion, and that the agent be informed that the Association would prefer 
a slightly larger house nearer to the centre or north end of the city, at 
a price up to £5,000. 

It was resolved that a letter be sent to the Internal Affairs Depart- 
ment, asking whether it would consider making a grant to the Asso- 
ciation for the purchase of a property. 

Dates.of Council and Committee meetings: The Secretary reported 
that the President had approved the dates suggested at the last meeting 
of the Standing Executive Committee, and that the next Council 
meeting would therefore be held on the 2nd September, and meetings 
of the Training Committee and Book Resources Committee on the 
Ist September. The report was received. 

Credentials Committee: The Secretary reported that the five Fellows 
appointed by Council at its meeting on 25th February, were now all 
formally registered as Fellows of the New Zealand Library Association, 
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and that they had agreed to serve on the Credentials Committee. It 
was resolved that the names of the five Fellows be announced through 
the press, and that the Secretary be authorized to distribute the appli- 
cation forms and off-prints of the rules when they became available. 
Mr. McEldowney reported that a draft application form for Associate- 
ship had been prepared and sent out for examination by members of 
the Credentials Committee. 

Publications Committee: A report of the Publications Committee 
was received, and the Secretary reported that since the committee had 
met, the Canterbury Branch had advised that they were doing the 
indexing of the 1954 volume of New Zealand Libraries. Wt was 
resolved that the selling price of Who's Who in New Zealand Libraries 
1954-55 be 2s. 6d. 


It was also resolved that the committee’s recommendation with 
regard to You can help the Library be agreed to and that copies be 
distributed without charge to the librarians of member libraries with a 
covering letter explaining the purpose of the publication and recom- 
mending that copies be used before the end of the year. 

1956 Conference: A letter from the Town Clerk, Christchurch, 
reporting on the rooms available for meetings and suggesting that the 
conference be held from 21st to 24th February was received. It was 
resolved that the 1956 conference be held on these dates. 


Directory of Library Supplies: The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
C. W. Collins asking whether the Association could make arrangements 
for Delaron laminated plastic board or for the best and thinnest hard- 
board to be made available so that libraries throughout New Zealand 
could have ready access to good permanent guide cards. It was 
decided that the Association should take no action about purchasing 
material of this kind itself. The Secretary was asked to undertake 
the compilation of a Directory of Library Supplies giving information 
about the availability in New Zealand or overseas of satisfactory 
supplies of library stationery. 

Indecent Publications Amendment Act: It was reported that the 
President of the Association had written to the Minister of Justice 
in the terms of the decision made at the last meeting of the Standing 
Executive Committee but that a reply had not yet been received. 
Letters had also been sent to the Associated Booksellers of New 
Zealand and Mr. Roy Parsons informing them of the action taken, and 
replies have been received stating that the booksellers were confining 
their representations to the machinery provisions of the Act, parti- 
cularly those relating to the registration of distributors and the marking 
of books. The correspondence was received. 

Correspondence in ‘Taranaki Herald’ about NZLA: The Secretary 
reported that arising out of a report of the NZLA conference made 
by Dr. S. C. Allen on his return to New Plymouth, an editorial had 
appeared in the Taranaki Herald containing a number of false and 
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misleading statements about the Association. Mr. Bacon had written 
a letter to the editor which had been printed together with a note in 
reply by Dr. Allen. The Secretary’s report was received, and it was 
agreed that the Association take no further action to continue the 
correspondence in the press. The newspaper cuttings were referred 
to the Hon. Editor of New Zealand Libraries. 


Library Training Committee: A letter was received from Miss M. S. 
Fleming, accepting the convenership of the Library Training Com- 
mittee, and asking that Mr. G. T. Alley be added to the committee. 
It was resolved that Mr. Alley be added to the committee. 


Salary Scales: \t was resolved that the Salaries Committee be asked 
to prepare a revision of the NZLA recommended salary scales, includ- 
ing the Arbitration Court increases, and taking into consideration 
Public Service salary increases, a report be submitted to the September 
meeting of Council, if possible. 


COMMUNICATION 


DICTAPHONE CHARGING 


WELLINGTON Public Libraries have been using a dictaphone for 
issuing at the Central Library since April, 1954, and have found it 
has both advantages and disadvantages. 

The system used is a ‘transaction’ system, basically the same as 
that used at Dunedin Public Library. It requires for each day a tray 
of consecutively numbered date-cards, one of which is put in each 
book issued. At the same time, the borrower’s number and the first 
three letters of his surname, the transaction number, classification, 
author, title and last two figures of the accession number are read into 
the microphone. From the transaction number onwards is repeated 
for each additional book loaned to the borrower. For example: 65517 
HAR 618 910.4 Knight, Falcon on the Baltic, 11; 619 Fonseca, Tower 
of Ivory, 82; 620 Saturday Evening Post August 14 °54, copy 2. 

When the books are returned, the cards are taken out and the 
books are screened for reservations, and returned to the shelves, 
which is done about every two hours. The day before overdue notices 
are sent out (three weeks after due date), the date cards are sorted 
into numerical order. Where there are gaps, there are overdue books. 
These numbers are located on the dictaphone record, which gives the 
information which has been read in, and from this the overdue notice is 
sent out. 
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For a large issue (Central's is about 11,000 books per weck) 
with a recurrent staff shortage, there are considerable advantages: (a) 
books get back to the shelves promptly; (b) the time saved on the 
returns process is considerable; (c) the chronic troubles of transposed 
borrowers’ numbers, inaccurate sorting and miscarding can be largely 
avoided. 

On the other hand we have: (a) to spend more time on locating 
and transcribing overdues which are sometimes not clear. Overdues, 
holiday issues and outstanding renewals amount to about 40 - 50 issues 
per day, which must be checked daily, taking at least an hour; (b) 
Troubles with the machines (both recorder and transcriber), though 
Nimmos have given prompt service. The problem of clarity of re- 
cording at last seems to be solved, but we still strike occasional snags; 
(c) Troubles with accuracy and time taken in sorting date-cards into 
order, and they sometimes go missing when the book has been 
returned. Books returned without date cards have cards typed and 
put in a snag file which is checked before overdues go out. It should 
be possible to solve the first two problems through the use of margin- 
punched dated-cards which are sorted with a steel needle accurately 
and rapidly (2,000 in half-an-hour). They cost, however, £2 18s. 
per 1,000 and for Central would cost £40 per annum. 

The dictaphone plus transcriber cost £400, and the plastic rolls 
£2 per 10,000 issues. The rolls turn for a quarter or half hour, but 
we have not found the latter satisfactory. 

Generally, there are definite savings in staff time, and conse- 
quently in the total cost of service, with a transaction issue system. A 
system such as that used at Dunedin Public Library was impracticable 
for us because of the size of the issue and the anticipated resistance 
by borrowers to filling in the necessary charge-slips. Some solution 
had to be found for our particular problem, and this one has seemed 
the most satisfactory. 


HEADQUARTERS STOCK SYSTEM 


WELLINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 


DuRInG the past year efforts have been made to simplify the methods 
used in dealing with out Headquarters Stock, which is the stock of 
books held in common by our ten Branch libraries. This system is 
quite common in the United Kingdom and the United States, and has 
some similarities to the Country Library Service. But experience at 
Wellington is of some general interest in indicating some of the 
administrative methods and problems of a regional public library 
system. 


The system was put into operation in 1948 and now covers at 
least three-quarters of the book stock held by these Branches of Free 
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Fiction and Non-fiction. Rental books and Children’s books are 
accessioned to each Branch, though a small collection of Headquarters 
Rental books is being built up of Non-fiction for the use of the five 
smallest Branches. The Young Adults collections will also be on a 
Headquarters basis. 


A general account of this system has been given in Hood, B. G. 
Wellington’s branch system (New Zealand Libraries 12:119-126 Je 
°49). The basic difficulty that has arisen since then is the time taken 
in moving books about between Branches. This common availability 
of books is the chief advantage of such a system, but it seemed to 
have become bogged down to a certain extent by laborious routines. 

Books can move about between Branches at WP in four ways: 


(1) Requests for books required by a borrower which are not 
available in the Branch’s stock. 


(2) Requests for books by the Branch Librarian for her stock. 
About 120 personal requests and 30 stock requests are received 
weekly. Of the former, about 75 per cent. are provided from HQ 
stock, 20 per cent. from Central stock and 5 per cent. on interloan. 
Routines have been cut down to a numbered Request book at each 
Branch, and an index of Request numbers and the file of Request 
cards at Headquarters. Notification of action taken on Personal 
requests is sent to the requesting Branch only (a) when the book is 
not yet in stock, (b) when it is coming from Central or on interloan, 
and (c) when a second notice has been sent to the holding Branch 
after three weeks. Stock requests are only met after the title has been 
in HQ stock for three months. All HQ books sent on Personal request 
Stay at the requesting Branch, but the Branch which supplies the book 
may send in a stock request at the same time as it sends the hook if 
it does not want to lose it. 


(3) We have built up 34 loan collections of about 50 books 
each, exchanged every four months. 


(4) A system of stock changes is being developed; six to eight 
times a year, Branches will send in 100, 50 or 30 books (depending 
on their size) of a particular section of stock, and these books are 
then re-allocated. 


The chief change made to facilitate these methods has been to 
re-sort the Location Cards (each book has three cards: an Issuing 
Card, a Location Card kept at HQ, and a Branch Card kept as a 
shelf-list in the Branch). Previously they consisted of a separate 
sequence for each Branch, but now they are in one single sequence. 
Further, Location Cards for loan collections are kept in separate 
groups. 


Consequently, request work has been facilitated by there being 
only one sequence to check instead of ten. Also, instead of carding 
each book, re-issuing it and then refiling the Location card, requests 
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are issued at the Location card trays so that the location card only has 
to be found, restamped as being at a different Branch and left where it 
is. The Issue card and the end fly-leaf of each book are also stamped. 

Stock changes (method 4) are simplified: each book can be 
re-allocated by a check of the Location cards for that title, which are 
all together. They show which Branches already have a copy, and 
which Branches have had a copy in the past and when they had it. 
Refiling Location cards is again avoided. Previously the stock changes 
were very time consuming and rather erratic. 

The work of changing Loan collections is kept to a minimum. 
The books and Location cards are checked against each other, the 
location shown on the front card is altered, and then only the Issue 
card and back fly-leaf of each book need to be stamped and the 
collection goes out again. 

As against these advantages, there are some disadvantages. The 
re-sorting was a long job, and errors are more likely than in the past. 
If the Branch symbol on the Location card is unclear or incorrect, 
there is no check apart from ringing up every likely Branch. Also, 
Location cards no longer show the stock in a particular subject held 
by an individual Branch. 

But in terms of the number of ‘inter-Branch transactions’ that 
can be handled by a Headquarters staff of 2} the results are worth- 
while. The increase should be from about 8,000 per annum, affecting 
about 3,000 books, to about 13,500 per annum, affecting about 6,000 
books out of a total Headquarters stock approaching 30,000 books. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 
TITLE GRADINGS AND 


AUTHOR GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
Standard A Highest level: wholly free 
AB Popular—fair standard Ab Second level: mainly free 
|A] Promising AB Third level: equally free and 
B Popular rental 
aB- Fourth level: mainly rental 
POPULARITY ab Fifth level: no particular re- 
is indicated by asterisks (maxi- commendation 
mum three) after the title B Stock commercial level: 
gradings. wholly rental 


O May cause offence 


Bacchelli, Riccardo, 1891- A. No- logy . . . Where Bacchelli tri- 
thing new under the son; tr. umphs is in what may be called 
from the Italian by Stuart Hood. his great set pieces, his descrip- 
Hutchinson, 1955. 15s. Last part tions of battles, of mobs march- 
of trilogy, first two parts of ing, of the Po in spate and mills 


which appeared as ‘Mill on the la 7 led’ 
Po’ in 1952. ‘It would indeed destroyed and meadows flooded. 


be difficult to find a contempor- —Walter Allen, NSN 26-3-55. 
ary novel to set beside his tri- A®**, 
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Coppard, Alfred Edgar, 1878- A. 
Lucy in her pink jacket. Nevill, 
1954. Ils. 6d. ‘Coppard at his 
best is a writer who has added 
technical skill to the artless 
mind of a folk-story teller... 
|but] in this volume he is far 
too artful and = arch.’—Sean 


O’Faolain, Listener 23-12-54. 
AB. 

Coxhead, Elizabeth, 1902- AB. 
Figure in the mist. Collins, 


1955. 10s. 6d. ‘Tells of a young 
girl student who goes to her first 
summer job as mother’s help in 
a professor’s family . . . Miss 
Coxhead is more subtle than her 


De Lima, Sigrid. AB. Carnival by 
the sea. Chatto and Windus, 
1955. J2s. 6d. She ‘has a feeling 
for words, but builds them up 
as if she were playing card- 
houses, and when they collapse 
one is left with nothing more 
than a sense of desolation.’— 
TLS 11-3-55. AB. 


Vittorini, Elio, 1908- A. Tune for 
an elephant; tr. from the Italian 
by Eric Mosbacher. Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1955. 10s. 6d. ‘I 
have seldom read a book about 
old age that contains so much 


chosen theme.’— TLS 11-3-55. genuine pathos.’— John Ray- 
AB**, mond, NSN 19-3-55. AB*. 
2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED 


TITLES BY OTHER AUTHORS 


Andres, Stefan, 1906- We are 
Utopia; tr. from the German by 
Cyrus Brooks. Gollancz, 1955. 
7s. 6d. ‘Altogether a remarkable 
little book, and its central de- 
bate, although wordy, is beauti- 
fully managed. Herr Andres has 
certain obvious affinities with 
the earlier Koestler. —John Met- 
calf, Spectator, 21-1-55. Ab. 


Becker, Marianne. Diary of an 
ugly duckling; tr. from the 
French by Jonathan’ Griffin. 


Secker and Warburg, 1955. 12s. 
6d. “The diary of a fourteen- 
year-old girl . . . excellent, but 
| found the plot of the novel . . 
. much less interesting. —Walter 
Allen, NSN 26-3-55. Ab*. 


Bertin, Celia. Last innocence; tr. 
from the. French by Marjoric 
Deans. Gollancz, 1955. 12s. 6d. 
‘Though emphatically not a mas- 
terpiece, is deeper far than the 
average novel . . . The transla- 
tion reads as if it was painstak- 
ing, but uninspired.’ — Maurice 
Richardson, NSN, 2-4-55. Ab*. 


Bloomfield, Anthony. Russian 
roulette. Hogarth Press, 1955. 
12s. 6d. ‘A promising young 
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man’s first novel, which owes a 
good deal to Graham Greene . 

Mr. Bloomfield, though 
rather clumsy with his words, 
impresses me as a writer of 
concentrated industry..—Maurice 
Richardson, NSN 2-4-55. AB”. 


Croome, Honor Minturn (Scott), 
1908- The mountain and the 
molehill. Chatto and Windus, 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Mrs. Croome 
handles her plot with great skill, 
but what most impresses is her 
sense of fairness to her charac- 
ters; all are seen in the round.’ 
—Walter Allen, NSN 26-3-55 
Ab**, 


Davies, Robertson. 
malice. Chatto and Windus, 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Gets off to a 
slower start . . . more discursive 

. Carries an attractive heart- 
warming quality. —TLS 11-3-55. 
AB*. 


Ford, Donald. Wise 
answer. Constable, 1955. 12s. 
6d. ‘Mr. Ford has written a 
good novel . . . the mining 
valleys of South Wales |are| 
seen with an entirely fresh eye.’ 
—TLS 25-3-55. AB*. 


Leaven of 


men make 





Montagu, 





Lanham, Peter pscud. 

Parker, Cecil John Lanham, 
1899- The road awaits. Collins, 
1955. 12s. 6d. ‘Hard to accept 
... aS a balanced social com- 
mentary. Yet “The road awaits” 
is a compelling tragedy of ad- 
mirable construction.—TLS 18- 
3-55. Ab*. 


Elizabeth, 1917- The 
small corner. Heinemann, 1955. 
12s. 6d. ‘A distinguished piece 
of writing and its failure is not 
due to any fault of style or 
technique. It is simply that the 
reader fails to find {the} central 
situation as remarkable or as 
exciting as |the author] believes 


it to be.—John Raymond, NSN 
19-3-55. Ab*. 


Moore, Ruth. A fair wind home. 


Heinemann, 1955. 15s. ‘A con- 
siderable achievement that |the 
author] should have invented 
an unfamiliar facet of eighteenth 
century America ... But the 
diffusion of interest mars a most 
convincing dream world.—TLS 


19-3-55. AB**. 
Phelps, Gilbert. A man in his 
prime. Barker, 1955. 12s. 6d. 


‘Ordinary, everyday stuff about 
not very interesting people who 


yet glow with life under the 
hand of a talented writer.’— 
TLS 25-3-55. AB**. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, INCLUDING BELOW- 
STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Llewellyn, Richard, pseud. 


Llewellyn Lloyd, Richard David 
Vivian, 1907- AB. Sweet 
witch. Joseph, 1955. 10s. 6d. 
A romantic story of Wales dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. ‘Mr. 
Llewellyn writes as well as ever, 
but he has chosen a story which 
Henty would have managed bet- 
ter.—TLS 28-1-55. aB**. 


Macken, Walter, 1915- AB. Sunset 
on the window panes. Mac- 
Millan, 1954. 12s. 6d. ‘A 
rather superficial story of the 
bad boy of an Irish village; a 
series of insufficiently related 
events.—TLS 10-12-54. aB**. 


Prebble, 


John Edward Curtis, 
1915- AB. The brute streets. 
Secker and Warburg, 1954. 12s. 
6d. ‘The story of a Cockney 
married to a Russian girl who 
cannot leave Russia, and who is 
exploited by a variety of cranks, 
fails to stir the sympathy of the 
reader. —TLS 24-12-54. aB*. 


Waltari, Mika Toimi, 1908— A/ 


AB. A nail merchant at night- 


fall; tr. from the Finnish by 
Alan Beesley. Putnam, 1954. 
‘An archly' written parable, 


about a man who is pestered by 
an Egyptian named Sinuhe until 
he writes a book about him.’-— 
TLS 10-12-54. aB**. 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


Crispin, Edmund, pseud. 


Montgomery, Robert Bruce, 
1921- ed. Best SF: science fiction 
stories. Faber, 1955. 15s. ‘The 
editor must have ploughed 
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through a great deal of inferior 
stuff, but he has discovered 
stories which make a stimulating 
book."—TLS 25-2-55. AB***, 
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